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CLASSIFICATIONS OF PHILOSOPHIES 


HE classification of philosophies is an ancient pastime, but a 

number of its devotees are today taking an approach which 
I think may well end in a revolution—a revolution not merely in 
ways of classifying philosophies, but in philosophy itself. This 
new approach is a kind of meta-philosophy, or science of philos- 
ophies. It attempts to survey philosophical systems and attitudes 
from a more or less neutral standpoint, and it hopes to classify the 
different species according to their suitability to various minds, 
subject matters, and situations. Classification is therefore worth 
thinking about not only because philosophers and historians of 
philosophy so often practice it, but also because it may turn out to 
be an essential part of a science of philosophies. 

Philosophers have classified each other for several reasons. 
Sometimes they have wanted only to distinguish truth from false- 
hood and to cast the heretics into outer darkness. More frequent 
has been the rhetorical or dialectical purpose of setting forth a 
scheme of errors and partial truths, so that the meaning and ade- 
quacy, or the inevitability, of the whole truth can be more precisely 
and forcefully presented. When historians of philosophy have 
been themselves philosophers, like Aristotle or Hegel or Bertrand 
Russell, history has had this rhetorical or dialectical function. 
On the other hand, some historians and teachers have tried to with- 
hold judgment as to truth and falsity and have classified doctrines 
just as if they were minerals or butterflies, on the basis of selected 
resemblances and differences. 

The new attitude, which might be called ‘‘epistemological 
pluralism,’’ is not quite any of these. It supposes, as a working 
hypothesis, that the world is too complex to be entirely grasped 
by the human mind, and that men’s minds are all somewhat differ- 
ent from each other. We may be confronted with a double in- 
commensurability—a radical incommensurability of the mind with 
the world, and a lesser incommensurability among different kinds 
of minds. If this is so, different minds will discover different 
worlds for themselves, and the most a man can do is arrive at a 
theory which he likes and which more or less satisfies the best 
Standards he can devise. This position is a mean between that of 
the pure historian who makes no value judgments and that of the 
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rhetorical or dialectical historian who emerges in the end with a 
single truth. Epistemological pluralism doubts that there is such 
a thing as a single truth, but it does not withhold judgment en. 
tirely and imply that any system of thought is just as good as any 
other. 

Because of the disparities among men, I would not expect any 
mind to be quite like mine; hence my own statement of this 
hypothesis and its implications is not the same as anyone else’s 
would be. Positions at least a bit like mine have been taken by 
such thinkers as William James, A. N. Whitehead, F. S. C. North- 
rop, George Boas, Richard McKeon, Stephen Pepper, and Charles 
Morris; but I am trying to speak for myself, not for them. 

Epistemological pluralism, as I interpret it, implies that the 
enterprise of classifying philosophies should be much more im- 
portant in the future than it has been in the past. If philosophies 
are the approaches of not entirely commensurable minds to an 
incommensurable world, we must find out which philosophies or 
combinations of philosophies are best suited to which types of 
men, and whether different philosophies are required in different 
circumstances. We need, among other things, an exhaustive and 
accurate classification of actual and possible philosophies. In the 
hope that analogies may shed some light on the problems involved 
in such a project, I shall examine some well-known examples of 
successful classifications to see what they might suggest. 

So far as I know, no one has ever put forward a very well-de- 
veloped theory of classification. It will be convenient for my 
presentation, however, if I can use as a tentative scheme a four-fold 
classification of classifications. I call the four classes (1) the semi- 
arbitrary, (2) the phylogenetic, (3) the ontogenetic, and (4) the 
morphological. I shall run through them in that order. 

As a convenient example of the semi-arbitrary classification, I 
have in mind the Dewey decimal system of library cataloguing. 
This prototype is arbitrary to the extent that it does not try to 
get at anything which could be called a real nature. It is per- 
fectly content with ill-defined categories which are far from 
mutually exclusive. It does not wish to correct itself, because 
the work of constantly or even occasionally recataloguing books 
would not be worth the trouble. But it is certainly not entirely 
arbitrary. It was designed to serve a purpose, and its widespread 
adoption is an indication of its success in doing what it was sup- 
posed to do. It is based on a highly simplified set of distinctions 
of subject matters and methods, and apparently these distinctions 


are close enough imitations of some kind of a reality to make it 
work. 
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A complete theory of types of classification would have to spend 
much time on the distinction between ‘‘arbitrary’’ and ‘‘natural”’ 
classifications. All I cay say here is that as I use the term, no 
classification is totally arbitrary, and in so far as it is not arbitrary 
it may be called natural. With respect to philosophies, I believe 
analogy to the Dewey decimal system suggests that certain semi- 
arbitrary classifications may well be useful for elementary peda- 
gogical purposes, but that their utility depends in part on how well 
they imitate a less arbitrary classification. I shall dismiss semi- 
arbitrary classification, therefore, and turn to the less arbitrary 
types. 

My second type of classification is the phylogenetic, of which 
the classical example is the evolutionary scheme of relationships 
among plants and animals. Here two objects are classified in 
more or less proximity to each other depending on the nearness or 
remoteness of a common ancestor. 

Pre-Darwinian classifications of living things were morpho- 
logical rather than genetic, the attempt being made to classify 
according to similarities of fundamental characteristics. But 
there were tremendous difficulties about just what characteristics 
were in fact fundamental, and about what degree of difference of 
character established a difference of species, of genus, of family, 
and so on. The evolutionary method of classification superseded 
the morphological because Darwin’s theory provided a framework 
for the explanation of morphological differences. The notion of 
the survival of those characteristics most suited to the environment 
finally gave a rational basis to doctrines which biologists had 
previously merely felt to be true, such as the priority of internal 
and embryological organs to external and adult features. But 
although biological classifications are nowadays genetic in theory, 
they are likely to be morphological in actual practice. This is be- 
cause our record of evolutionary history is so imperfect. There- 
fore taxonomists depend upon careful comparisons of the anatomy, 
the chemistry, and even the behavior of organisms, in trying to 
determine community of ancestry. 

Should a classification of philosophies be phylogenetic? Some- 
thing of the sort already exists, of course, in doctrines of the 
existence of schools of thought such as Platonism or British 
empiricism. The obvious difficulty with the analogy of philos- 
ophies to living things, however, is that the laws of philosophic 
descent are so much more complex. No one knows how many 
parents a philosophy may have—perhaps dozens, all contributing 
variously and unassignably. Perhaps, too, a philosophy may be 
partly the result of spontaneous generation. But the most serious 
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difficulty is that we have no guarantee that even immediate 
philosophic ancestors have contributed anything fundamental to 
their descendants. The disciple may take over and make es. 
sential in his own thought some feature which was much less im- 
portant for the master. Or perhaps the shift is in the other 
direction, from central to peripheral. Because of this non- 
persistence of fundamental characteristics, we cannot hope phy- 
logeny will explain the morphology of philosophies as it did that 
of living things. Until we learn much more about the genesis of 
ideas, philosophical phylogenies can have at most the elementary 
pedagogic value of the semi-arbitrary type of classification, and 
it may well be that they are such poor imitations of what a clas- 
sification of philosophies ought to be, that they do more harm than 
good. 

My third type of classification is the ontogenetic, and as an 
example I take the classification resulting from the germ theory 
of disease. This classification can theoretically be given a phy- 
logenetic basis, for the various bacteria, viruses, and parasites do 
have common ancestors. But the practicing physician is con- 
cerned with a set of symptoms, and by means of them and bacterio- 
logical analyses he attempts to identify (that is, to classify) the 
disease. I call this a genetic classification, since phenomena are 
classified in terms of their causes. But it is ontogenetic rather 
than phylogenetic because there is ordinarily no attempt to dis- 
cover an entire series of ancestors and descendants. 

There is no limit to speculation on what might be done by way 
of ontogenetic classifications of philosophies. I do not know of 
anyone who has soberly proposed that philosophies are like diseases 
in being produced in the minds of men by the presence or absence 
of foreign bodies like bacteria, drugs, or vitamins. Yet just 
recently psychologists have been hearing more about a chemical 
basis for certain kinds of insanity, and they have listened with — 
respect and interest if not conviction. I believe that any phi- 
losopher who takes seriously his duty to keep his imagination 
comparatively free must recognize that there is a possibility, how- 
ever remote, of a physiological, biochemical, or even bio-electrical 
classification of philosophies. Charles W. Morris is currently in- 
vestigating the hypothesis that there is a correlation between 
body-type and philosophical tendency, and his preliminary studies 
have encouraged him to continue. It is possible, for example, 
that muscular individuals tend to be pragmatists rather than 
idealists or analytic philosophers. 

Another kind of ontogenetic classification of philosophies em- 
phasizes environment rather than physiology. We have the be- 
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ginnings of such a classification in theories which attribute tem- 
perament to early family relationships—to desire either to imitate 
or to reject one or both parents, to rivalry among siblings, and 
the like. I have heard it suggested that metaphysicians are 
likely to be first children, seeking in first principles the primacy 
they lost when a younger brother or sister was born. This par- 
ticular notion sounds fanciful enough, but I think it is clear that 
environmental influences have great control over both tempera- 
ment and philosophy. The more we discover about the detailed 
nature of environmental control of all sorts—not just family, but 
economic, political, geographical, religious, and so on—the closer 
we shall be to finding a sound ontogenetic basis for classifying 
philosophies. 

My only conclusion as to this type of classification of philos- 
ophies, therefore, is that the field is wide open and no one can tell 
what the future might bring. Investigations of both the internal 
and the environmental causes of philosophies may well lead to an 
entire reorganization of our philosophic thought. Identification 
of microscopic causes of disease symptoms significantly changed 
previous classifications, requiring a few old distinctions to be 
discarded and many, many new distinctions to be made. The same 
might possibly happen with the classification of philosophies, and 
we may learn of hundreds or even thousands of well-defined 
philosophical types. Knowledge has always brought an increase 
of distinctions, as well as a better framework on which to exhibit 
them. There is no reason to suppose it will be otherwise as our 
knowledge about philosophies increases. 

My last type of classification is called the morphological, and 
I divide it into three sub-types. The genetic classifications I dis- 
cussed were based on antecedents. Morphological classifications, 
on the other hand, are based on aspects of the thing itself or on its 
effects. A rough three-fold distinction of morphologies may there- 
fore be made, depending upon whether the parts of things, the 
properties of things, or the effects of things are compared. Chem- 
istry furnishes good examples of all three morphologies. The oldest 
chemical classifications were based on similarities of obvious proper- 
ties, and silver and quicksilver were named alike because they looked 
somewhat alike. The alchemists, however, began to learn about 
the effects of various substances, and a few acids were classed 
together because of characteristic reactions with metals and 
alkalies. But modern chemistry identifies acids by looking for a 
part—a hydrogen ion. Chemistry as a whole is nowadays very 
largely based on a comparative morphology of parts, for molecules 
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are structures of elements, and elements in turn are what they are 
because of the workings of their sub-atomic parts. 

The parts of philosophies are their premisses, if we take 
‘*premiss’’ in such a wide sense that it includes formal postulates 
not even especially, but rather such things as basic attitudes, 
root metaphors, or commitments to the priority of certain problems 
or sciences. The properties of philosophies are their conclusions— 
whatever emerges when the premisses are put to work upon them- 
selves and the facts of the world. And the effects of philosophies 
are to be found in the thoughts, feelings, and actions of their 
consumers. 

Each of these three aspects of philosophies might possibly serve 
as a basis for a morphological classification; but there are strong 
reasons, I believe, for paying much more attention to premisses 
than to conclusions or effects. The most important of these rea- 
sons is that the premisses are in part the causes of the conclusions 
and the effects. This is true by definition; for as I use the terms, 
conclusions and effects are posterior to premisses. It would there- 
fore be only the impossibility or difficulty of discovering premisses 
that would force classification by means of conclusions or effects. 
It is certainly difficult to arrive at a precise understanding of the 
premisses of a philosophy, just as it is difficult to try to find the 
smallest parts of molecules and of atoms. Perhaps it seems easier 
to deal with conclusions, but I think this is not really so. It is 
true that classification by conclusions is very often attempted. 
It is the most usual treatment adopted by philosophers when they 
pigeon-hole and dispose of their opponents. But if a philosopher 
is still alive when he is refuted, he invariably replies that he has 
been only misunderstood. I think this indicates that he has not 
been properly classified, and that he cannot be, as long as his con- 
clusions are treated outside of the context of their generating 
premisses. The refuter has to supply some kind of context for his 
rival’s conclusions in order to give them a meaning, and if he does 
not know what the really pertinent premisses are, he supplies 
impertinent ones—usually either his own or some simple perversion 
of his own. Conclusions are actually harder to compare than 
premisses are, for conclusions cannot be understood until premisses 
have been discovered and comprehended. 

The third possibility for a morphological classification is a 
comparison of effects, but the effects of philosophies are at present 
too little understood to be of much help. Some religious and 
political philosophies have had tremendous influences on great 
numbers of people, but we need to know much more about the 
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details of how philosophic influences work before our knowledge 
of effects can aid us in classifying. 

A comparison of premisses or basic commitments is therefore 
the most promising morphological classification of philosophies. 
A detailed comparative anatomy of philosophies is required, and 
I believe only the barest beginning has been made on the necessary 
work. Anatomy is literally a cutting up, and the anatomy of 
chemicals and of animals has involved cutting up into ever smaller 
parts. This analogy, of course, does not compel us to believe 
that philosophies should be cut into ever smaller parts. Analogies 
never prove anything, but are only suggestive. The parts of 
philosophies, in fact, are more like the parts of animals than like 
the parts of chemicals. Chemicals have interchangeable parts 
which often are capable of an independent existence. But animals 
even of the same species do not have identical parts, and further- 
more the parts have their existence together, not apart. 

The morphology of philosophies, I believe, will therefore have 
to proceed by painstakingly scrutinizing the minute resemblances 
of premisses, not as they exist out of context, but as they work 
together to give life to a whole philosophy. We cannot expect to 
discover a list of basic postulates whose combinations and permuta- 
tions will generate all possible philosophies. Each philosophy 
may have a fairly large number of premisses which will need to 
be enumerated, but the enumeration must not forget that the 
meaning of every premiss depends upon the meanings of all the 
others associated with it. 

Of all the types of classification which have now been con- 
sidered, only the ontogenetic and the comparative morphology 
of premisses seem to offer much hope for the visible future. But 
the ontogenetic is at present largely committed to speculations 
depending for their elaboration and verification on the progress of 
psychology. For a morphology of premisses, however, we do not 
have to investigate people or environments; we have all the raw 
material we need in the existing body of philosophic writings. We 
do, however, need to work on those materials with a new kind of 
care. We must suspend judgment as to truth or falsity; we must 
try to be sympathetic with minds different from our own; and 
above all we must not jump hastily to conclusions. Too much 
classification in the past has used only a kind of guilt-by-associa- 
tion technique and has neglected all evidence unfavorable to de- 
sired conclusions. Morphological investigations must consider 
not what a philosopher might have said, or ought to have said, or 
was reported to have said, or said part of the time, but all of what 
he actually did say. As I see it, a start has to be made by dis- 
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cussing philosophies one at a time, to discover about each one 
what its own premisses really are from its own point of view. If 
this is not done carefully and sympathetically enough, almost 
inevitably the result will be a classification not of philosophies ag 
they are, but of philosophies as they ought to be according to the 
presuppositions of the classifier. 

Morphological classifications have another claim to immediate 
interest besides the fact that the materials are available, and that 
is that morphology is in a sense prior to any other kind of classifica. 
tion. Before we can investigate the origins of a thing, we have 
to have some notion of what the thing is. This was clearly so in 
the case of diseases and living things. Before Pasteur and Darwin, 
classifications in these fields were based on comparative morpholo- 
gies of symptoms and visible actual characteristics. The new 
genetic theories completely reoriented the classifications and led 
to their rapid development; but the old classifications were 
modified, not junked, and the new ideas would never have been 
possible without them. 

I predict that morphology alone, however, will be no more 
satisfactory in dealing with philosophies than it was with diseases 
and animals and plants. We want to know not just what the 
possible philosophies are, but what is bad and good, ugly and 
beautiful, false and true about them. For this we need a thorough 
investigation of the origins and effects of philosophies, and much 
more knowledge about men and their environments. 

There are serious difficulties in the way of our acquiring such 
a knowledge, for it is either almost or entirely impossible for men 
to be philosophically neutral. Everyone has some kind of a 
philosophy, and apparently it can’t be turned on and off at will. 
Perhaps no degree of tolerance will enable men with different 
philosophical temperaments to appreciate fully each other’s merits, 
but at least we may hope that classifications and evaluations from 
many different points of view will tend to supplement each other 
and counterbalance each other’s mistakes. 

Epistemological pluralism asks that philosophers begin by 
trying to be as neutral as possible. Though it does not necessarily 
imply that some single philosophy will not ultimately be found to 
be best for all men, it suggests that the only way to discover such 
a uniquely valuable philosophy is to start by assuming there is 
no such thing. But if classification and comparative evaluation 
find a number of philosophies equally valuable, but for different 
kinds of men or in different circumstances, we may reach a situa- 
tion in which philosophies will be constantly revised to fit the needs 
of each new generation and its new environment. Philosophers 
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have demonstrated for thousands of years their adeptness at 
constructing new philosophies to suit themselves. I believe it is 
time for some of this ingenuity to be spent in trying to find out 
how many new philosophies are needed, and what purposes they 


can serve. 


WILLIAM KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


NORMATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE EXPRESSIONS 


Almost every ethicist, of whatever philosophical stripe, upholds 
the view that matter-of-fact knowledge of some variety and scope 
is relevant and necessary to proper particular value-judgings. 
The problem confronting the naturalist, above all others, is the 
need to prove more than the mere ‘‘relevance’’ of knowledge to the 
validation of ‘‘value’’ (normative) judgments; he must prove 
more specifically that suitable empirical statements strictly entail 
recognizable ‘‘value’’ statements. That is, his task is to show that 
empirical knowledge, per se and only, validates moral decisions or 
the settlement of moral disputes. But because the non-normative 
contradictories of normative judgments cannot, seemingly, be 
found, some naturalists have consequently been driven to contend 
that normative statements cannot be fully cognitive, and that the 
apparent difference between ordinary statements and normative 
statements is a non-descriptive—and therefore ‘‘non-cognitive’’— 
element or effect that the latter have. 

In opposition to this view, there are other naturalists who, quick 
to realize that normative judgments do operate as natural events 
in actual social contexts, that they are not just arbitrary verbal 
extrusions but rather are governed somehow by previous knowledge 
and experience, therefore insist that this apparent ‘‘non-cogni- 
tive’’ element of such normative judgments is, in the final analysis, 
cognitive. But in contending that normative judgments are cogni- 
tive, members of this second group concede that they are not 
merely descriptive like other sentences. For otherwise every 
empirical sentence, being both cognitive and descriptive, would be 
distinguished with difficulty, if at all, from ‘‘value’’ statements. 

Among adherents of the John Dewey tradition, various analyses 
have been put forth in an effort to clarify this difficult situation. 
Perhaps due to the great number of Dewey’s writings, and perhaps 
to their frequent want of maximum precision, it is not always clear 
to others precisely what his view is, and there seems to be an 
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endless need for clarification and interpretation. Yet among his 
supporters not all attempts at interpretation offer exactly the 
same results. It is not the purpose of this paper to inquire as to 
whether Dewey himself clarified the problem and gave an adequate 
answer, or whether some given interpretation of Dewey’s meanings 
is more correct than others. I wish here to discuss only one 
particular analysis, which is representative in some respects of a 
whole class of such Deweyan analyses. It is quite irrelevant, for 
my purposes, that the aforementioned exposition claims to be a 
careful reproduction and amplification of Dewey’s views. 

The thesis presented by this writer * is, in a nutshell, as follows: 
‘*Value’’ statements are cognitive, because they are the outcome of 
inquiry ; they are non-descriptive because they state ‘‘what needs 
to be done,’’ the ‘‘conditions to be met’’; they differ methodo- 
logically from descriptive statements in that they are instruments 
for further use in inquiry for the reconstruction of a given situa- 
tion or class of situations. 

As a paradigm of such a case, reference is made to the judge in 
the courtroom who, after suitable cogitation, says, ‘‘Objection 
overruled.’’ By this utterance, the judge not only states what is 
the case, but lays down a ruling, specifies conditions to be met by 
participants in the proceedings. To this are compared the familiar 
kind of ‘‘value’’ statements such as ‘‘Health is good,’’ or ‘‘He 
needs an injection of penicillin,’’ which not only state something 
about matters of fact, but in a similar manner lay down conditions 
to be met, in particular or general cases. 


The problems raised by this kind of thesis may be expressed as 
follows : 


(1) Do the described ‘‘normative’’ statements differ from de- 
scriptive statements; and if so, in what ways? 
(2) What is a correct analysis of the paradigmatic case? 
(3) Can a comparison be made between the paradigmatic case 
and the other cases commonly recognized as ‘‘value’’ statements? 


II 


It is not denied by Mr. Fingarette that the judge’s utterance 
in court functions, in one sense, as a genuine descriptive state- 
ment, for it is indeed a description of a decision reached by the 
judge, a decision which cannot readily be discovered by others 
unless the judge himself formally describes it or indicates what 
1 Herbert Fingarette, ‘‘How Normativeness Can Be Cognitive But Not 


Descriptive in Dewey’s Theory of Valuation,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLVIII 
(October 11, 1951), pp. 625-635. 
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has taken place within him. Indeed, Mr. Fingarette’s position 
asserts something stronger than this: all normative expressions are, 
in one of their senses, descriptive. Sometimes they describe things 
in general, sometimes a narrower class of items often called 
‘‘values.’’? But they differ as normative expressions by virtue of 
their function, which is to lay down ‘‘conditions to be met’’ in the 
process of rectification of a problematic situation. They are in- 
struments for further action, and as such are no longer descriptive, 
but merely cognitive. 

But is this not reminiscent of what the ‘‘emotivists’’ are say- 
ing? For they, too, distinguish the meaning of ‘‘value’’ expres- 
sions and their other, activistic effects, ascribing to the latter the 
disdainful appellation of ‘‘extra-logical.’’ However, it is not 
merely a question of labeling that we are concerned with, but the 
problem of property-analysis of this ‘‘extra-logical’’ function, 
which the ‘‘emotivists’’ say almost nothing about, and which the 
instrumentalists seek to analyze at great length, concluding that 
these other, activistic, instrumental functions are of great im- 
portance and complexity, and that above all they are ‘‘cognitive”’ 
in nature because they are governed by the process of inquiry. 

Let us, then, return to the paradigmatic case, and see what 
there is to say about it. 

Granting, with the instrumentalists, that the judge’s ruling 
has its descriptive function, we are confronted with this other 
function it has as a ruling. Herein lies the crux of the instru- 
mentalist thesis: rulings ‘‘contain’’ specifications of what is to be 
done, but since this content is a product of inquiry, this content— 
though not descriptive, not true-false—is still within the bounds 
of empiricistic criteria of meaning and linguistic analysis. 

Let us open our inquiry by asking what it means to say that a 
ruling lays down ‘‘ conditions to be met’’ or states ‘‘ what needs to be 
done.’’ Let us, more particularly, ask, what happens when a 
ruling is produced. It is seen that not only is it thinkable that 
the attorney will not comply, though ordinarily he does, but that 
it sometimes does happen that he disobeys. Accordingly, the 
“conditions to be met’’ are certainly not conditions which in- 
variably are met; nor are they describable as conditions which 
“‘ought’’ to be met, since this attempt at explanation would be 
utterly question-begging, containing within it all the problematic 
“‘value’’ usages it is supposed to analyze. 

It should not take much convincing to realize that what the 
attorney does, when confronted by a ruling, is nothing different 
in kind from what any man does when confronted with any kind 
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of situation: that is, he takes into account all the existential 
manipulables and cause-effect relationships confronting him, in 
accordance with his training and his desires, needs, and bodily 
states of the moment. In the paradigmatic case, of course, these 
things confronting the attorney, these ‘‘conditions to be met,’’ are 
either prohibitions or areas of free action specified by the judge 
and backed by the full legal powers at his command. 

In short, the judge’s utterance serves two distinct functions: 
(1) as a mere description of a decision arrived at through some 
process of cognition, and (2) as a ruling per se—i.e., as an order, 
an imperative—which functions as the first (tangible) member of a 
causal chain of significant events which most definitely affects all 
future action in the trial. In its first function, the utterance is 
descriptive, and not non-descriptive. As a cause of action in 
others, and observed by a knower, it is of course not descriptive, 
but merely a cause. To say that in this second function it is also 
‘‘eognitive’’ because it is a product of inquiry is to commit two 
errors: (1) it is to fail to differentiate this new, wider, undefined 
sense of ‘‘cognitive’’ from the sense of the term ascribable to 
empirical statements by virtue of their descriptive function and 
by virtue of their logical relationships to other statements, and 
(2) it is to fail to distinguish ‘‘normative’’ utterances, as outcomes 
of inquiry, from mere actions as such which may also be outcomes 
of inquiry. For no one, not even Mr. Fingarette, would wish to 
say that the act of shaking a piggy-bank after it was suspected 
to contain money, is itself ‘‘cognitive’’; hence the question arises 
as to what sense, if any, of ‘‘cognitive’’ applies to normative im- 
peratives which does not apply to the piggy-bank. 

Before leaving this analysis of the paradigmatic case, I wish to 
add only a few brief remarks, designed to strengthen the conten- 
tion, shared both by Mr. Fingarette and myself, that courtroom 
rulings have two functions and not one, even though these rulings 
may have the form of mumbled short phrases like ‘‘Overruled,”’ 
or a scowl, or a tap of the gavel. The consideration is simply 
legal, for one: a judge does not arbitrarily lay down rules, since 
legal processes require reasons and justifications. Thus there 
must be a finding, and a decision. There must be in addition to 
the decision, a directive to participants in the trial, for the judge 
is the guide and protector of proper procedures, and it is not to 
be expected that every trial-participant will know, automatically, 
what to do when judgments are handed down. Nor, indeed, is he 
legally obliged to do so, without a directive. 

In addition it might be pointed out that the cause of the ut- 
terance was presumably an intellectual process or event, and that 
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it may be described or indicated, as to its nature, by its product. 
The product itself, in order to bring about compliance by the trial- 
participants other than just open-mouthed wonder, must be rec- 
ognized as a cause of impending punishment for non-compliance; 
and further, the specific kind of compliance needs to be indicated 
by a suitably differentiated sign, otherwise only confusion would 
result. But this approximates the functions of an imperative. 
Accordingly, rulings are both indicative and imperative in func- 
tion; and it is only the latter aspect that is non-descriptive. But 
we have already found that the imperative is not ‘‘cognitive’’ 
either, in the sense of ‘‘cognitive’’ ascribable to empirical state- 
ments. 


Hil 


We are now confronted with the problem as to whether other 
usual kinds of normative statements are comparable to the para- 
digmatic case, and whether this comparison is in any case useful. 

The first kind of normative statement to be compared, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fingarette, is that having the form of ordinary descrip- 
tive statements, such as: ‘‘He needs an injection of penicillin.’ ? 
This is to be regarded as a normative judgment because it is an 
outgrowth of inquiry directed toward rectification of some exist- 
ential situation and, as such, it specifies ‘‘conditions to be met’’ and 
‘‘what needs to be done.’’ 

There is no quarrel about the cognitive properties of the state- 
ment; it is based upon evidence and inference, and providing we 
are clear as to what are the specific biochemical conditions which 
are designated by ‘‘needing penicillin,’’ we can deduce from it 
(taken with other empirical statements) further existential state- 
ments regarding the condition of the body at the moment and its 
dispositional traits. On the other hand, the fact that the state- 
ment is uttered for the purpose of eliciting overt action, and not 
merely more linguistic manipulation or ‘‘inquiring,’’ is quite un- 
important, despite Dewey’s distinction between ‘‘final’’ and ‘‘in- 
strumental’’ products of inquiry. For in both instances, the 
consequence is indeed action; nor do these actions significantly 
differ from one another in any respect other than that one is 
instrumental to the other. This is hardly a suitable basis for 
distinguishing linguistic products into sheep and goats to be 
called ‘‘normative’’ and ‘‘non-normative.’’ 


21 take it that the sentence is offered in the sense of ‘‘His condition can 
be alleviated only by a penicillin injection,’’ and not in the sense of ‘*He 
ought to have an injection of penicillin,’’ for this is similar in function to 
the second example, ‘‘ Health is good,’’ which will be separately discussed. 
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The main question is, then, what does it mean to say that these 
sentences specify ‘‘what needs to be done’’? Can we apply the 
same analysis already applied to rulings by courtroom judges? 
Since the expression is not a command, it is at once clear that there 
is no precise analogy here to the courtroom ruling. Sentences, 
like imperatives, often elicit responses in hearers, but the vital 
difference between them is that the imperative specifies the action 
to be done, on pain of involvement with the speaker if it is not 
carried out; sentences describe situations which may be-. appraised 
with respect to their consequences for action or inaction, regard- 
less of who the speaker might have been.* Sentences present for 
consideration facts relevant to possible action; imperatives stimu- 
late to action, even if there is an almost immediate defensive 
counter-response. 

Thus if sentences of the form now being discussed do indeed 
lay down ‘‘conditions to be met,’’ it is not because they themselves 
constitute these conditions, as do judge’s rulings, but because they 
describe them. But this is the function of any empirical sentence. 
I do not find, then, that sentences of this form are comparable to 
the paradigmatic case, nor do I find grounds for distinguishing 
them from ordinary empirical sentences, unless we do so merely 
on the grounds of the ‘‘importance’’ of their content for action. 
But this last suggestion would be question-begging, since it would 


leave unanalyzed a very suspicious-looking term like ‘‘importance,”’ 
which no doubt contains within it all the knotty ‘‘value’’ problems 
we have vainly sought to clarify elsewhere. In any case, such a 
solution fails to establish that normative statements are ‘‘non- 
descriptive but cognitive.’’ 


IV 


Of course, there yet remains the toughest nut to crack—what 
to do with sentences like ‘‘Health is good,’’ and ‘‘I ought to give 
him an injection of penicillin.’’ 

Our first task is to compare them with the paradigmatic case. 
At once it is evident that this, indeed, is quite difficult to do, 
since the paradigmatic case presented clear-cut features of descrip- 
tivity and of imperativity. Can we regard statements of the 
foregoing type as mere commands? Or do they contain, in addi- 
tion, descriptive elements in elliptical form? 


3 Token-reflexive sentences, containing reference to the speaker of the 
sentences, are not pure indicative symbols. That is, they contain indezical 
elements relating the symbol-production to the person, place, or time of pro- 
duction. 
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If they are merely imperative in nature, then indeed they are 
non-descriptive and therefore non-cognitive, except in that wider 
sense of ‘‘cognitive’’ applied to any products of inquiry, inference, 
or knowledge. However, this identifying of normative expressions 
with imperatives would violate many of our unanalyzed notions 
about the properties of normative statements. For one thing, we 
would not want to say that ‘‘Close the door!’’ is normative; and, 
second, we do not ascribe ‘‘truth’’ or ‘‘correctness’’ to imperatives, 
though we do to normative expressions. Clearly, we cannot 
achieve justification for saying normative expressions are ‘‘non- 
descriptive but cognitive’’ at the expense of all our tested, although 
imprecise, common-sense notions of their other properties. 

Indeed, there are very good grounds for saying that in our 
ordinary affairs we do consider normative expressions as sometimes 
‘“‘true’’ or ‘‘correct,’’ and this seems like a very good reason for 
' saying that insofar as this is so, we consider them to be descriptive. 
Additional evidence that this is so is that which has already been 
mentioned: that evidence-statements function in the justification 
of value-judgments, although it has been admitted that precisely 
how this is so remains unanalyzed. Further, we generally recog- 
nize that from such judgments other statements are properly de- 
ducible; e.g., from ‘‘Democracy is the best form of government”’ 
we sometimes feel entitled to deduce statements like ‘‘ Everyone 
ought to seek to establish and preserve democratic institutions.’’ 

These strong feelings about the nature of normative expres- 
sions, plus the grounds already mentioned for denying any likeli- 
hood that they are or approximate imperatives (or courtroom 
rulings), brings us back to the problems stated at the opening of 
the paper. That is, (1) it may be contended that normative ex- 
pressions are supported by empirical evidence and are dependent 
upon them, and not upon any extra-empirical axioms. But just 
what, precisely, this relationship is, remains yet to be demonstrated. 
In addition, the analyst has to account for the peculiar form of 
“‘value’’ statements, if they indeed are equivalent to empirical 
judgments, although it is conceivable that the explanatory theory 
might conclude that ‘‘philosophically proper’’ normative expres- 
sions are identical with empirical judgments though in popular 
usage they appear differently. On the other hand, (2) if it is 
concluded that normative expressions are not, precisely, empirical 
Statements, this ‘‘extra’’ something which they have demands 
explanation and analysis. It is the contention of this paper that 
Mr. Fingarette’s thesis has accomplished neither. 


Lester MECKLER 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A NOTE ON THE KINDS OF HISTORY-WRITING 


A. C. Danto, in his article ‘‘Mere Chronicle and History 
Proper,’’? denies the distinction between ‘‘plain’’ history as a 
description of what happened and ‘‘significant’’ history as some- 
thing more than a description of what happened. He argues that 
all history, both plain and fancy, is a description of what happened 
and that anything more than a description of what happened is not 
history. He reaches this conclusion after showing the invalidity 


of four possible meanings of significant history as something more 


than a description of what happened, as follows: 


1. A significant history of x compares x with other situations. 
This comparison, Danto says, does not add to the history of z. It 
only tells us of the preferences or fundamental philosophy of the 
historian. 

2. A significant history of z shows z to be illustrative of gen- 
eral laws. The showing of z to be representative of laws, accord- 
ing to Danto, is not a work of history but rather of science (eco- 
nomics, physics, etc.). 

3. A significant history of x shows the consequences of x. But, 
Danto maintains, the consequences are a part of what happened. 
To tell the consequences, he says, is ‘‘to take a larger chunk of 
‘what happened’ for description.’’ 

4. A significant history of x tells what can be inferred from z 
(e.g., what caused 2). Here again, according to Danto, to tell 
the inferred fact or facts is also to tell what happened. 


He concludes as follows: ‘‘Historians do, often, describe the 
past with more ingenuity, imaginativeness, or thoroughness than 
some of their colleagues—and they may, to that extent, be con- 
sidered more ‘significant,’ in the sense of being more informative 
or stimulating. But even so, their behavioral direction and pro- 
fessional obligation have been admirably stated by Ranke: they 
do no more than describe the facts of the past wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ist!’’ 

As regards the four meanings of ‘‘significant,’’ Danto declares 
that they do not comprise an exhaustive list. There is, indeed, a 
fifth meaning, which Danto does not consider, but which, I think, 
provides a sound basis for distinguishing between plain and sig- 
nificant history. In this fifth sense, a significant history of z is a 
history which organizes the elements of what happened into pat- 
terns. 

Thus, in narrating the history of philosophy one could (1) 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. L (March 12, 1953), pp. 173-182. 
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mention the salient facts in strictly chronological order. That 
would be plain history. Or one could (2) so organize the facts 
as to give first a chronicle of ethics from the beginning to the 
present, then a chronicle of logic from the beginning to the present, 
ete. That would be one kind of significant history. Or one 
could (3) so organize the facts (as is, indeed, done in most histories 
of philosophy) as to give, first, the salient facts representative of 
the earliest topical emphasis, even though a few of these facts 
overlap with the second chronological period; then, the salient 
facts representative of the topical emphasis of the second chrono- 
logical period, even though a few of these facts overlap backward 
into the preceding period or forward into the next period; ete. 
That would be another kind, ordinarily the most useful kind, of 
significant history. 

In brief, although it is true that both plain history and sig- 
nificant history are descriptions of what happened, there is a 
genuine difference between them, in that the latter is the result of 
the application of analysis and synthesis to the facts of plain 
history. This is not to say that analysis and synthesis are not 
required for ascertaining, delimiting, and choosing the facts of 
plain history in the first place. But after those facts have been 
determined, they can be presented in a plain sequence (as plain 
history) or in a sequence or pattern which is suggested by further 
analysis and synthesis (as significant history). 


WILLIAM GERBER 
WasHIneTon, D. C. 
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Moral Principles of Action: Man’s Ethical Imperative. Planned 
and Edited by Ruta Nanpa ANSHEN. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers [1952]. xii, 720 pp. (Science of Culture 
Series, Volume VI.) $7.50. 


Whether or not this sixth volume of the Science of Culture 
series deserves the name of ‘‘synthesis’’ or ‘‘carefully integrated 
exploration,’’ the names of its thirty-four contributors are virtu- 
ally a guarantee of its value as a survey of conservative thought in 
its field. Most of its writers are firmly enlisted on the side of the 
angels, believers rather than doubters, absolutists rather than 
relativists, and they reap both the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of those postures in a time of world-wide ethical storm 
and stress. The central theme of the book is the alleged existence 
of an absolute world-imperative for man. Its preface asks the 
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question: “‘Are there universally applicable ethical principles?” 
But it does not wait for seven hundred pages of inquiry to dis. 
cover the answer. The very next sentence proclaims: ‘‘The an. 
swer is affirmative. For Good and Evil are not hypotheses or at. 
tributes of the mind alone but relations within reality.’’ The 
project thus takes on the character of an organized search for 
what is known in advance to exist and to be binding upon all 
humanity, ‘‘the primordial law of mankind’’ which will provide 
“the basis of a single ethical system, while retaining cultural 
pluralism and individuality’’ (pp. x—xi). 

The book is divided into three parts, the first consisting of 
twelve essays on the General Problem, the second of ten concerned 
with aspects of the Specific Problem, and the third of thirteen 
chapters grouped under the Universal Problem as seen by the 
major religious bodies of the world. Nearly all of the contribu- 
tions are by philosophers of being rather than of becoming, and 
by practitioners of synthesis rather than analysis. For the ma- 
jority of them the affirmation of Karl Jaspers holds: ‘‘There can 
be no ethos, no ethics, without God’’ (p. 61). Such theologically 
oriented ethical positions are correctly described by Robert M. 
Maclver thus: ‘‘When you have a creed, you can derive from it 
principles of ethics. Philosophy cannot begin with a creed, but 
only with reasoning about the nature of things. It cannot there- 
fore presume that the values of other men are less to be regarded 
than the values of the proponent. If it does, it is not philosophy 
but dogma, dogma that is the enemy of philosophy, the kind of 
dogma that has been the source of endless tyranny and repression’’ 
(p. 40). It should be noted that MacIver’s only universal ethical 
principle is mutuality of consideration, the Golden Rule as an at- 
titude of approach to moral situations which ‘‘does not prescribe 
our treatment of others but only the spirit in which we should 
treat them.’’ This advice, excellent as it is, ‘‘does not solve for us 
our ethical problems’’; it mainly warns us how no? to tackle them, 
namely, in a spirit of bigoted self-righteousness. 

Not many of the contributors to the first part of the book are 
as modest as MacIver. They do not hesitate to plunge beyond the 
normative level of an alleged universal consensus in ethics to the 
meta-ethical realm. Karl Jaspers invokes ‘‘a deeper reason’’ and 
‘‘another mode of thought’’ than scientific reasoning to afford 
‘“‘the light of Transcendent Truth’’; Jacques Maritain defends the 
concept of Eternal Law as ‘‘not solely theological. It is a philo- 
sophical truth as well, one which the philosopher with his means 
alone can reach and establish. God exists. . .. The entire com- 
munity of the universe is governed by the divine reason... 
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Eternal Law is one with the eternal wisdom of God and the divine 
essence itself’’ (p. 65). But surely the moment such propositions 
are interpreted ethically, we are discussing theology rather than 
philosophy. 

A strong classical defense of the philosophy of being is offered 
by Werner Jaeger in his masterly discussion of ‘‘The Moral Value 
of the Contemplative Life’’ in Greek philosophy. He shows how 
Plato in the Republic was ‘‘trying throughout to strike the balance 
between the philosopher’s theoretic life and his life of social 
service ... [making] the contemplation of the philosopher the 
bridge between the divine and the human world. Thus the theo- 
retic life of the philosopher, which appeared so eccentric at the 
start [of Greek philosophy], is made the heart of the social organ- 
ism in Plato’s thought. Indeed a paradoxical reversal of the 
situation!’’ (p. 85). The unity of religion and science in the wise 
men of early Greece has been sundered in our day, with the result 
that there has been ‘‘a gradual weakening of the philosophical 
certainty of being, as it was understood by the great masters of 
the contemplative life.’’ We have gone to the other extreme. 
“Our modern universities are no longer places for contemplation 
but factories producing the tools of our civilization. . . . Instead 
of taking life as it is and merely improving its technical means, 
true philosophy bestows vision upon life, it creates a vita nuova, 
and it is only in the service of a life so ennobled that tools become 
truly valuable and morality has meaning’’ (pp. 92-93). 

The first essay to come to close grips with the difficulties of 
the absolutist position in ethics is ‘‘ Relative and Absolute Values,’’ 
by Kurt von Fritz, Professor of Greek in Columbia University. 
He argues that ‘‘the presumed modern anthropological proof for 
the truth of the theory of ethical relativism’’ proves ‘‘merely that 
there are no definitely formulated principles of ethical conduct 
that are acknowledged by everybody and everywhere,’’ a fact that 
“had always been recognized by the most decided opponents of 
ethical relativism more than two thousand years ago.’’ What the 
latter contended was rather that ‘‘there was a superior, though not 
definitely formulable criterion by which it was possible to deter- 
mine in which cases a given formulated principle of conduct should 
be applied and in which cases not’’ (p. 101). The difficulties of 
knowing and testing such a non-scientific criterion are obvious; 
and it is granted that ‘‘the exclusive appeal to a non-formulable 
criterion may easily result in anarchy and arbitrary action... 
but the difficulty is not solved by denying its existence through 
the claim that an unformulable criterion is no criterion at all .. . 
a solution of the problem is to be found if at all . . . only through 
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a deeper insight into the nature and validity of that unformulable 
criterion to which all men, whatever their theoretical convictions 
may be, sometimes appeal’’ (p. 102). It turns out that in the 
actual role of this ‘‘superior and objective’? supreme yardstick 
neither Plato’s Idea of the Good nor Kant’s categorical imperative 
nor the conscience of the individual will suffice. The author’s 
main resource seems to be a doubtful analogy with health as an 
ideal supporting the values of medicine. There are alleged to be 
harmonious ‘‘natural human values’’ distorted in various ways 
by all known social systems. The latter are indeed ‘‘relative both 
to one another and to the perfect and absolute which have never 
been completely realized on this planet.’’ As ‘‘empirical proof’’ 
that unformulable fundamental values exist somewhere, we are 
offered the recent conversions of men ‘‘who once were convinced _ 
Communists or Fascists, but who have deserted their former creeds”’ 
(p. 120). Are we to assume that there have been no sincere con- 
verts from our side to theirs? 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘Criterion of Universal Ethical and 
Legal Norms,’’ F. S. C. Northrop contends that ‘‘both traditional 
Oriental and traditional Occidental philosophy have the same 
naturalistic method for verifying personal and legal norms,”’’ yet 
he acknowledges wide differences in ethical norms between the 
two traditions, which may be explained in part by Oriental phi- 
losophy’s ‘‘restriction of knowledge of nature to entities and rela- 
tions which are known by immediate apprehension directly,”’ 
while Western science and philosophy ‘‘introduce inferred theo- 
retically designated entities and relations.’’ Since, in Northrop’s 
view, ‘‘nature involves both of these factors,’’ and the two views 
are entirely compatible, ‘‘an adequate ethics not only can con- 
sistently, but must combine the ethical implications and applica- 
tions of Oriental natural philosophy with those of Western 
philosophy.’’ Nevertheless it appears that the ‘‘contemporary epis- 
temological philosophy of twentieth century verified systematic 
theory in natural science’’ worked out in the West by such men as 
Einstein, Cassirer, Margenau, and Northrop himself has an im- 
perative claim, for it ‘‘must be our criterion of universally valid 
ethical and legal norms for our world. The good society for the 
world then becomes conceived as the one which permits this par- 
ticular philosophy of nature and natural man as knower to come 
to expression’’ (pp. 136-138). 

In his essay on ‘‘The Center of Value,’’ H. Richard Niebuhr 
contends that relational value-theories can be made to work only 
if some center of value is dogmatically adopted, and that all such 
theories of value, insofar as they are relational, are religious in 
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character. ‘‘Every such theory adopts as its explicit or implicit 
starting-point some being or beings in relation to which also the 
the rightness or wrongness of its relations to other beings is ex- 
amined.’’ But Christian and Jewish theologies have a superior 
dogma of the infinite ‘‘which is’’ from which they look down upon 
‘the unconquerable tendency to absolutize some relative starting 
point such as man, or society, or ideas, or life. Dogma, doubtless, 
there must be . . . but the dogmatism of a relativism which as- 
sumes the privileged position of one finite reality, such as man, 
is so narrow that it cuts off inquiry into great realms of value, 
and tends to confine the discussion of the good to an arbitrarily 
chosen field, for instance to that of the human good”’ (pp. 172- 
173). Yet to assume that a finite human valuer is entitled dog- 
matically to arrogate to himself the privilege of speaking for the 
transcendent absolute being in terms binding upon the rest of 
humanity is also to risk grave losses of values. 

In his chapter on ‘‘Some Neglected Ethical Questions,’’ Paul 
Weiss challenges, among other basic presuppositions of Western 
thought, that which asserts that ‘‘the principles of ethics owe their 
being, sanction, or truth to powers other than man.’’ A prin- 
ciple ‘‘has ethical import not because it has been divinely or 
cosmically supported, but because it has been adopted by men as 
that which would perfect them if realized.’’ Religion may bring 
men knowledge of what is ethically desirable, but what is learned 
will, ‘‘if it is ethical, have a sanction of its own, in no way de- 
pendent upon what religion provides. Religion has nothing to do 
with ethics except to provide it with a new context’’ (pp. 208, 215, 
220). Writing on ‘‘The Good as the Abundant Life,’’ William 
P. Montague lays a somewhat similar emphasis upon the human 
duty to maximalize man’s possibilities of good, ‘‘quite independ- 
ently of any belief in God or other supreme authority. . . .’’ The 
abundant life, in his view, ‘‘makes the highest, most perfect life — 
continuous and, in a sense, homogeneous with any and all life. 
... To live is to increase, to grow, to actualize a potentiality. 
And the more of such increase the better’’ (pp. 205-206). 

Liston Pope’s ‘‘Social Contexts of Personality’’ and Eric 
Fromm’s psychological analysis of ‘‘Conscience’’ contain valuable 
insights and sapient advice to educators, but have only peripheral 
import for the General Problem of the volume. It cannot be said 
that Part I yields any substantial harvest of enlightenment, except 
in the sense of Schopenhauer’s remark that ‘‘the wise in all ages 
have always said the same things’’ without great effect upon the 
fools who ‘‘do the opposite.’’ There is just about the usual amount 
of agreement on the normative level as to what men in general 
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ought to do, but no convincing proof of the book’s announced 
thesis that an objective ‘‘primordial law”’ of the cosmos obliges 
them to do it. 

The two remaining parts of the book, then, are not afforded any 
stated and proved general principles of ethics which are subse. 
quently given specific applications to economics, world politics, 
education, art, and religion. In Part II, Alexander Sachs in a 
very long and wandering chapter entitled ‘‘Rights, Promises, and 
Property’’ indicates the immense and changing complexity of 
ethical issues in contemporary economics and government. Philip 
C. Jessup demonstrates equal or greater legal and political ob- 
stacles in the vast area covered by his ‘‘World Government and 
Mankind’’; while Richard McKeon, in discussing ‘‘ International 
Relations and Morality,’’ shows how hard it is to overcome ‘‘the 
fact that moral theory is itself a product of the circumstances for 
which an improvement is sought in moral theory.’’ Writing on 
‘‘Ethics and Education,’’ Robert Ulich points to the danger that 
‘‘ethics when divorced from metaphysics becomes but a part of 
sociology,’’ and may ‘‘degenerate into a system of moralistic pre- 
cepts about social conventions’’; and Jean Piaget contributes a 
valuable psychological description of the child’s ‘‘reifying’’ of the 
moral laws which he obeys. 

Under the title ‘‘Science and Morality,’’ George Sarton makes 
at one and the same time a strong defense of scientific work as 
‘‘one of the highest forms of altruism’’ and a plea for its humaniza- 
tion. ‘‘Science without wisdom is a poor thing, and technique 
without wisdom is poorer still.’’ What we need is to be taught 
by a new humanism ‘‘a new life of the spirit, humble, gentle, and 
free, without moroseness but without boisterousness’’ (pp. 445- 
446). Lionello Venturi briefly distinguishes art from taste; and 
Theodore M. Greene contributes a longer discussion of ‘‘The Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities of the Artist,’’ culminating in a 
plea to the artist ‘‘to take us as we are, discern our present needs 
and resources, and, with his special receptivity and approach, help 
us to actualize our own potentialities and realize the meaning of 
life in realistic and contemporary terms’’ (p. 477). 

Even a summary view of Part III would exceed in space re- 
quirements the limits imposed by the most indulgent editor. 
Names alone, those of Ernest Jackh, M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., James 
Muilenburg, Charles Harold Dodd, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
Khan, Khalifa Abdul Hakim, Arthur W. Hummel, Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki, Swami Nikhilananda, Paul Tillich, and Albert Schweitzer, 
will have to suffice to convey the richness and variety of the re- 
ligious insights represented. The chapter on ‘‘Universal Ethical 
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Principles: An Anthropological View,’’ by Ralph Linton, might 
better have been placed in Part I, since it affords some welcome 
empirical evidence that today ‘‘the resemblances in ethical concepts 
so far outweigh the differences that a sound basis for mutual un- 
derstanding between groups of different cultures is already in 
existence.’’ It also gives some concrete basis for hope of over- 
coming some of the world’s divisive ethical differences through the 
gradual development of ‘‘a single world society’’ by means of the 
widening of social horizons (p. 660). 

It is thus in calling attention to the slow and precarious ad- 
vances in moral progress in many quarters of the globe, and in 
pointing to some of the likenesses in moral practice despite wide 
cultural differences, that this symposium excels, and not in realiz- 
ing the rhapsodic claims of its editor in the sphere of moral theory 
and meta-ethics. It does not even succeed in synthesizing the 
views of its absolutist majority and relativist minority, to say 
nothing of the ethical dichotomy between Russia and the West. 
We hear a great deal these days of the iniquitous shortcomings of 
the practitioners of ethical analysis, but there are times when the 
patient reader of Moral Principles of Action cries out for a wee 
bit of close analysis in a wilderness of loose and well-meaning 
synthesis. 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 


Introduction to the Foundations of Mathematics. Raymonp L. 
Wier. New York: John Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & 
Hall [1952]. xiv, 305 pp. $5.75. 


This book has grown out of a course, intended primarily for 
students preparing themselves for a career requiring a substantial 
amount of mathematics, that has been given by the author for 
more than twenty years at the University of Michigan. But it can 
serve also as a basis for courses in the philosophy of mathematics 
which are planned for less professionally minded audiences; and in 
any case, it deserves to be read by philosophers interested in the 
foundations of mathematics. Professor Wilder is a distinguished 
mathematician, and he has written a volume that is not only 
thoroughly competent, carefully constructed and highly informa- 
tive, but which is also eminently readable and admirably clear. 
In the first of the two Parts of the book, a number of fundamental 
mathematical concepts and methods are expounded, in a manner 
that is at once relatively rigorous and readily intelligible: two 
chapters give an up-to-date account of the axiomatic method, three 
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chapters present some basic notions and theorems in the theory 
of sets, and two chapters give the reader a good idea of the content 
of modern abstract algebra; and each of these chapters is accom. 
panied by a useful set of problems of varying difficulty. The 
second Part of the book is a survey of various standpoints on the 
foundations of mathematics, and though in the nature of the case 
the materials here do not lend themselves so readily to precise 
formulation, Professor Wilder has succeeded in being objective 
and clarifying. A preliminary chapter, which presents the back- 
ground and antecedents of current views, is followed by three 
chapters that in turn give fairly full accounts of the Frege-Russell 
thesis, Brouwer’s intuitionism, and Hilbert’s formalism. KEeg- 
pecially noteworthy is the concise and yet transparently lucid 
exposition of Goedel’s famous incompleteness theorem. The final 
chapter is a consideration of the cultural matrix of mathematics, 
in which Professor Wilder suggests what his own perspective is 
upon some of the broader issues that he has been expounding. 

A few minor flaws should be noted. On page 79 Professor 
Wilder appears to identify natural numbers with rational frac- 
tions; but since fractions are numerical symbols (or expressions), 
while numbers are elsewhere said to be elements of structure, this 
is not a tenable identification. Again, though the Modus Ponens 
is repeatedly recognized to be a rule of inference and not a formula 
in some calculus, on page 250 this important distinction is seriously 
obscured by an unfortunate formulation. It would also have been 
clarifying to the general reader if the intimate relevance of re- 
cursive function theory to intuitionism had been explicitly indi- 
cated. 

In all but the final chapter of his book Professor Wilder’s 
handling of the broad issues raised by the various schools on the 
foundations of mathematics is exclusively that of a reporter and 
not of a partisan. Indeed, he gives the impression that he shares 
the attitude of most professional mathematicians toward these is- 
sues of being ‘‘more interested in the problems [to which the con- 
troversies on foundations] have given rise than in the choice or 
validity of an underlying philosophy.’’ But in the concluding 
chapter he argues for a not too critical version of cultural de- 
terminism with respect to mathematics, and suggests without de- 
veloping the supporting reasons his adherence to a voluntaristic 
notion of mathematical existence. Thus, he rightly notes that 
the content of what is called ‘‘mathematics’’ is not fixed for all 
cultures and all times, and that what passes as competent mathe- 
maties varies with the ages. He also correctly observes that the 
fruition of mathematical talent depends on a suitable cultural 
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milier and frequently on the operation of appropriate social 
stimuli. But he also subscribes to a Spenglerian conception of 
historical necessity, and declares that 


Mathematics does not grow because a Newton, a Riemann, or a Gauss hap- 
pened to be born at a certain time; rather, great mathematicians were made 
because the cultural conditions—and this includes the mathematical materials 
—were conducive to developing them. There were just as great potential 
analysts and algebraists living during the Greek era as during the age which 
produced Weierstrass and Kronecker, but among other things the necessary 
analytic and algebraic elements were lacking in Greek culture. This is not to 
belittle the greatness of great men, but rather to mourn for those who were 
and are denied the opportunity to develop their talents [pp. 277-278]. 


However, this is surely nothing but interesting conjecture, for our 
available evidence hardly suffices to establish the central claim 
even as plausible. As for ‘‘mathematical existence,’’ Professor 
Wilder regards as unwarranted a philosophy which ‘‘conceives of 
mathematics as an ideal entity or as having an absolute nature 
which we endeavor to discover, much as the physicist or the ex- 
plorer seeks natural data.’’ For according to him, mathematics 
is the product of human effort, so that ‘‘what it becomes will not 
be determined by the discovery of ‘mathematical truth’ now 
hidden from us, but by what mankind, via cultural paths, makes 
it’? (p. 283). Doubtless Professor Wilder did not intend these 
obiter dicta as more than stimulating suggestions. As they stand, 
however, they are certainly inconclusive and cryptic. 


ERNEST NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Harold A. Larrabee, Ichabod Spencer Professor of Philosophy 
at Union College, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University during the academic year 1953-54. 





Philip P. Wiener, Professor of Philosophy at the City College 
of New York, will lecture at the Universities of Lille and Bordeaux 
during 1953-54 on a Fulbright award. At Lille he will give two 
courses: (1) Introduction to Peirce’s Philosophy and Logic, and 


(2) Main Tendencies of Scientific Philosophy in the United States 
since 1918. 





Trinity College of the University of Dublin paid honor to its 
alumnus, George Berkeley, on the bicentenary of his death. The 
celebration took place July 7 to 10 and was followed by a meeting 
of the Aristotelian Society, part of whose program was also dedi- 
cated to Bishop Berkeley. The host and prime mover on this oc- 
casion was Dr. A. A. Luce, Senior Fellow of the College, who both 
in his lecture at the opening session and in his Presidential Address 
before the Aristotelian Society made a vigorous defense of Berk- 
eley’s empirical realism, and did it beautifully without benefit of 
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-isms. Next to Dr. Luce, the principal Berkeley authority among 
the speakers was T. E. Jessop, Professor of Philosophy at University 
College, Hull, who described the major themes of Berkeley's 
thought and the chief virtues of his mind. The great Luee. 
Jessop edition of Berkeley’s writings in nine volumes is nearing 
completion. In addition, Dr. Jessop has recently published in the 
series of Nelson’s Philosophical Texts an anthology of Berkeley 
which makes an admirable textbook both for its well balanced 
selections and for its systematic Introduction. 

Professor André-Louis Leroy (editor of the Revue Philoso. 
phique) outlined Berkeley’s influence in Continental philosophy, 
emphasizing his influence on French thought through Maupertuis, 
And Professor Pucelle of Poitiers was there to present his new 
French translation of Alchiphron with its critical Introduction, in 
which the translator points out the importance of Alciphron as 
evidence of Berkeley’s basic desire to be a Christian philosopher. 
Professor R. H. Popkin of the State University of Iowa surveyed 
Berkeley’s influence in America, emphasizing his importance for 
Peirce and the Pragmatic Movement. As a writer, Berkeley was 
presented by Professor Bonamy Dobrée and by Dr. D. A. Davie. 
His economics (based on the Querist) was defended by Senator 
J. Johnston, Professor at Trinity College, Dublin, and was also 
mentioned in the address of Ireland’s An Taoiseach, Mr. E. de 
Valera. Dr. G. J. Whitrow of the University of London pointed 
out that Berkeley’s charge that Sir Isaac Newton had made a 
serious mistake in mathematics was quite just. Finally, Canon 
I. T. Ramsey of Oriel College, Oxford, in his Festival Sermon in 
the College Chapel, and the Dean of St. Paul’s, London, Dr. W. RB. 
Matthews, in his sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, praised the 
boldness of Berkeley’s philosophy theology. 

There were other notable and pleasant features of the Celebra- 
tion to which no adequate reference can be made in this brief 
note. Suffice it to say that both the philosophical tributes to 
Berkeley and the social festivities were elegant in the best eight- 
eenth-century manner, and gave the participant a lively sense of 
the extraordinary intellectual and literary environment from which 
Berkeley came and to which he made an enduring contribution. 

It may interest some readers to learn that Bishop Berkeley’s 
Cathedral, St. Colman’s at Cloyne, which dates from the year 582, 
is in urgent need of repair and protection. An Anglican cathedral 
in Ireland is almost sure to need foreign help! Contributions 


may be sent to The Very Rev. J. A. Warner, Dean of Cloyne, 
Midleton, County Cork. 


H. W. S$. 









